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A POST-OFFICE mission worker, diligent in season and out, 
writes, ‘‘ Why send abroad tracts written years ago? The 
living weekly Unitarian papers better meet the needs of 
the inquirer after truth i utterances ten yearsold. We 


ought to devise some way to distribute more copies of the 
Register and UNITY.” 


BEVERLY SHELLEY, a postoffice mission parishioner of 
the late lamented Miss Ellis, writes us from Jamestown, 
Ohio, of his joy in the work of distributing literature. He 
says, ‘‘ If every one professing the name would but speedily 
pass on the good reading he enjoys, with instruction that 
it should be made to continue on its way, he would become, 
unintentionally poe an active missionary in the cause 
of promoting justice, love and truth in the world. 


7 a 


EMERSON somewhere speaks of a lady who declared 
‘“‘that the sense of being perfectly well dressed gives a 
feeling of inward tranquillit which religion is powerless 
to bestow!” This eatenh is probably the foundation 
of the following, which is quoted as one of the three witty 
sayings concerning woman, by a Boston lady. What are 
the other two? ‘‘A lady whose dress sits well behind feels 


a peace of mind which even the consolations of religion 
cannot always give.” 


WE are glad to see that our publishers, Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., have completed arrangements with Rufus Leighton, 
the honored friend and reporter of Theodore Parker, by 
which they become hereafter the publishers of ‘‘ Lessons 
from the World of Matter and the World of Man”, by 
Theodore Parker. This volume is by all odds. the best one- 
volume introduction to the great-preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of an 
appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who dispensed both light and heat in days that were dark 
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and chilly. Thereduced price ought to give this perennial 
book a fresh lease on life and a new field in the Unity 
lands of the West. The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be cut 


out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate the 
book. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has been reading the Chautau- 
quan finds it really ‘‘one of our best magazines”, and 
calls attention toan article on dress in a recent number by 
EK. E. Hale, in which he urges the duty of using our influ- 
ence to correct prevalent ‘‘ mourning” customs: ‘‘ The 
lead pain by five of the ladies of the town most highly 
considered, is the lead which will be followed by five 
thousand of the people who have least money to spend 
on black crape and other ‘ luxuries of woe’.” 


Salp Governor Robinson in his speech at the Weirs 
meeting: ‘*‘ The man who has no opinion is no liberal, 
and cannot do justice to the opinion of others, because he 
has no conception of it.” ‘*‘ The pyramids of Egvpt are 
dwarfs beside a great Unitarian. The same might be said 
of great Baptists, great Methodists, or great Universalists: 
the more we have of them the better.” ‘‘ The people in 
our churches who are not afraid to do their duty will 
make the best Unitarians. We are to put our practical 
business interests and the interests of the church together 
for the welfare of society.” 


Says the New York Zimes: ‘‘If the light of noon- 
day could be suddenly let in upon the secrets of newspaper 
management and upon the workings of the clerical mind, 
we are confident that for every editor who suppresses the 
truth and for the sake of gain writes what he does not be- 
lieve, there would be found two ministers of the gospel 
who have continued to preach the doctrine of eternal 
punishment years after they were inwardly convinced that 
it was a monstrous and ‘hideous lie.” The above puts it 
rather strong ; but .if it be no more than half as bad as 
this, a terrible reproach rests upon the orthodox pulpit. 


Last Monday witnessed a nineteenth eentury ovation in 
Chicago,—thirteen thousand laboring men in column, 
well dressed, and in the main eminently well-behaved citi- 
zens. The direct object was to effect certain economic and 
emcees revolutions, bearing upon problems which these 
aborers do not fully comprehend. The ends they aim at 
cannot perhaps be reached by the methods proposed; but 
great good will ultimately come to them and all of us even 
in this direction, and it will come the sooner for such 
demonstrations. But the greatest helps are the indirect ones 
which will bless them beyond their calculating and bear 
unexpected fruitage, such as the establishment of another 
holiday for the over-busy Americans, the strengthening of 
the ties of fraternity between man and man. When 
carpenters know each other as brethren, in hearty fashion, 
they will be more conscious of the fraternal ties that bind 
them to brick-makers and corn-growers, aye, to law- 
makers, railroad-makers, and even chins who is simply a 
money-maker, perhaps the least dignified craftsman of them 
all. ‘The clean clothes, the imposing parade, the sense of 
importance, the reaching after power, all have added to 
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the spiritual stature of the working men of Chicago; and 
morally and intellectually the city weighs more this week 
than last on account of this labor demonstration. 


AN extract from a letter from a postoffice parishioner in 
Iowa says, ‘‘I hold for the old motto of the church I attended 
in England, ‘Helpers of each other’s good, but lords over no 
man’s conscience.’ Less than this I can never accept. If 
we adopt a platform of any kind, how are we to gather in 
those persons that are outside of all theology? As we are, 
many of them will come amongst us and: join in such work 
as to them seems for the common good. * * Who has made 
us judges and rulers over others? If Unitarianism is to 
be of any benefit to the world it must keep abreast, or fall 
behind and make way for something else that will hold 
forth freedom in its fullest sense. Nothing else will now 
satisfy thinking men and women.” 


Tus week will find most of our ministers at their posts, 
most of our churches again open, and may we be indulging 
in no cant if we speak of the congregations at work and 
at worship. In -Chicago our four churches will be open 
to-morrow. We understand that Mr. Utter is expected to 
stand in his pulpit after three months re-creation abroad. 
The auditorium of Unity church is still in the hands of 
the decorators, and the services will be held in their Sun- 
day-school room. ‘The Third church, with a promptness 
that shames the rest of us, began its services on the 5th. 
All Souls church will assemble to-morrow morning for the 
first time in its new church-home, at the corner of Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. 


Our sympathies, in common with those of the civilized 
world, go out to stricken Charleston. The terrors of 
an earthquake visit us but seldom, and when they do they 
are on that account more appalling. But such a splendid 
manifestation of power as that which the other day shook 
one-quarter of the area of the United States, sending its 
thrill from center to circumference of the disturbed district 
in a few seconds of time, is a tantalizing suggestion to the 
scientist. Is it a manifestation of that undiscovered force 
that Keeley and Edison are in search of? Is it the power 
that will some day draw our railroad trains, navigate the 
air and become man’s humble servant, that will work like 
a patient ox in the harness? And will this rude shaking 
of a struggling city, the destruction of a few spires, and 
the loss of a hundred lives help along man’s investigation, 
and hasten the day of his conquest? If so, we will be more 
reconciled to this apparent rudeness of mother nature, 
whose ways in the main are ways of tenderness, and whose 
discipline in the long run is kind and ennobling. 


THe NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, which 
convenes at Saratoga, Sept. 20 to 24, will once more con- 
front a great opportunity. Its chief duty will be not to 
patch up defective theologies or to correct the orthodox 
churches of the land, but to make religious the thinking 
of this nation, to give fellowship to the unchurched, to 
wed faith to reason, and to sanctify so much of the wealth 
and the intelligence of this country as lie beyond the reach 
of its associates—the other great religious movements of 
the nation. ‘Two great dangers have ever threatened this 
and similar organizations: (1) the dyspeptic’s inelination 
to study its own insides, attempt to fix up the world by re- 
adjusting itself, a sickly self-consciousness that trusts too 
much to the nostrums of resolutions and platforms, con- 
stitutions and creeds, a fault-finding with its past, and a 
morbid tendency toward self-criticism ; and (2) a happy 
self-complacency that mistakes geniality for consecration, 
and the easy enthusiasm generated by numbers under very 
comfortable conditions for power. The self-congratulatory 
spirit is even worse than the self-condemnatory habit. 
Both these dangers find their corrective in facing the two 
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reat inspirations of the National Conference, namely: 
1.) A great work to do; the besotted thousands, the ir- 
reverent multitudes, the unsanctified politics, the irrelig- 
ious rationalism, the irrational religion of our country, the 
great hungry, unchurched masses, the painful vacancies 
in the Unitarian map which shows but three or four hun- 
dred churches in all the United States,—these considera- 
tions, taken to heart by the delegates at Saratoga, will 
make the conference a very serious, earnest and executive 
one. (2.) The true estimate of our uninvested resources, 
the intelligent men and women that are ready to join us if 
they understood us, the thoughtful students in our col- 
leges, the capabilities undirected in our pews, and lastly, 
the great amount of wealth represented by our constitu- 
ents, the deep purses that have yet scarcely begun to open to 
our cause, prosperous mer and women who hardly recog- 
nize the missionary claim upon them. How to develop 
these resources, how to invest our capital, how to set our 
forces to work, are the themes which ought to greatly 
vitalize and inspire the approaching conference. Let full 
delegations from all our churches come up to this biennial 
consecration pondering these things in their hearts. 


VIEWS AND ASPIRATIONS. 


WHO are the true believers ? Who are they who have faith 
in God? They are those who believe possible whatsoever 
is true, or honorable, or just, or lovely; realizable every 
higher idea or ideal; advantageous all faithfulness to truth 
and right; triumphant every virtuous life; a joy in store 
for every tear pressed from us; no suffering endured but 
for the good of the sufferer; indestructible all that is good; 
bound to death every lie; sure to be cleansed at last from all 
evil and uncleanness every soul, ‘“‘ though as through fire’”’. 
These are the true believers whose lives are the light of the 
world, the joy of the whole earth, the witnesses and the chil- 
dren of God, even though they recoil from every name given 
to the cause and reason of this their belief and trust. But 
speak thou the name of God a thousand times a day, with- 
out this belief and confidence, and he will answer: ‘‘ Me 
thou hast already rejected.” 


THAT sneer which rises when high ideals are spoken of, 
which meets the assertion that perfect human life, beanti- 
ful and pure as God’s, is possible here and now, which 
greets the doctrine that strong men should be as pure as 
young girls, and that whatever is true, or lovely, or pure, or 

onorable, is possible, obligatory, and alone praiseworthy; 
that is the scepticism and unbelief we need to fight without 
mercy and without rest. 


WE must frus¢ in all those higher ideas of human life 
which come down to us, as did our fathers in their Bible. 
They are our Unitarian Bible. They are the word of God 
indeed; not written, but spoken, warm and alive with the 
breath of God as it falls on our souls. ‘They who reject 
these higher thoughts of what life should be and therefore 
can be, they reject God, and refuse to believe in His word. 


Au, the kingdom of heaven is within us!—It is only the 
power of seeing, feeling and thinking that we need; for all 
about us lies the fairyland of reality, where spirits, beauti- 
ful as angels, move about, and worlds are hung overhead 
for lights. Come and unveil for us the Facts of Life, that 
we may see their true proportions, the real mysteries, the 
inexhaustible tenderness; hidden within these “things’”’ 
amongst which we walk, such as “ nature”, “ love”, “hope”, 
“ideas and ideals”; and we shall feel then the holiness of 
the cathedral covering all life; we shall bend our knee be- 
fore every fact as a true and indeed holy altar orark, where 
the presence of God may be felt and seen. 


Wuo believes in Christ ?—It is he who believes every 
virtue Christ possessed or taught — now, and at last 
necessary to every human soul. That Christian faith may 
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God help us propagate! As to any other Christianity we 
understand it no more than we do the language of the 
frogs. x. 2. 


Gontribuled Wrcticles. 


GOETHE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Master, we say, and bowing low 
We lay our offerings at his feet ; 
Master, in many lands and climes 
Low voices will repeat. 
For still the world doth own the spell 
Which kings and courtiers knew of old; 
The thrall of genius grows more strong 
As the great years are told. 


The little great, who walked beside 

This man of common birth and name, 

How have they perished from the earth, 
How soon hath passed their fame! 

Courtiers and kings live for a day, 

Then the deep grave oblivion gives ; 

The circling years may pass and pass, 
But still the poet lives. 


Homer outlasts the walls of Troy, 

Dante will live though Florence die, 

And royal Shakespeare, though his kings 
In graves forgot may lie. 

And when from Scottish speech and song, 

Each name of lord and king is gone, 

Poor Burns will live, and through the years 
His deathless songs sing on. 


Wordsworth will walk at Windermere, 

And Shelley sing by Spezzia’s shore, 

When even the name their monarch owned 
No man remembers more. 

And poor blind Milton’s helpless hands 

Shall hold a place through written word, 

Ilis Cromwell strove. but strove in vain, 
To gain through dripping sword. 


‘Then not in vain we bow to-day 
Before the Poet—not the King, 
For men may make a man to rule, 
God a te a man to sing. 
And higher than the highest things 
by patriots and by statesmen wrought, 
Are those things wrought and wrought alone 
By some great poct’s thought. 
Harrie TyNG GRISWOLD. 


SEA OR MOUNTAIN, 


In Unrry for August 7th, appears an article under the 
above heading, to which you must allow a lover of the sea 
to add a few lines, the lover of mountains, who wrote it, 
having treated very unjustly that great civilizer, purifier, 
humanizer and preacher, the sea. 

‘* The sea fitted for accompaniment to pitiful prayers of 
frightened women”! Oh, no, the hymn of the sea is one 
of unlimited trust, of calm repose amidst all the storms of 
life on the bosom of the Eternal Father. Nothing else so 
lifts the soul to a calm, joyful and devoted surrender to 
the Divine Will. God is so close to us there that there is 
neither room nor occasion to think about him; we rest on 
him; we feel him to be the firmness and solidity of the 
waters that uphold us; and though we sink, we feel be- 
neath us the Everlasting Arms. A sweet, childlike and 
sublime trust is born of the sea. It is the prominent 
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characteristic of sailors and dwellers by the shore. ‘‘Piti- 
ful prayers” and ‘‘ frightened women” are much more 
rare in disasters on the sca than in disasters on land; be- 
cause even in the midst of the black tempcst the sea in- 
spires us with a holy calm and confidence, and sings to us 
of undying, almighty tenderness. For the God we feel 
near us on the sea is not the thundering Jupiter, high up 
on the dazzling brightnesses of Mount Olympus; but rather 
a Mother-god, so tender the spirit, with the voice sad for 
our sakes, and eyes dim to behold the errors and the suffer- 
ngs of men. 

or undoubtedly there is a certain sadness in the voice 
of the sea; a beautiful, comforting sadness, because it is 
the sadness of sympathy; of sympathy with earth’s strug- 
gling and suffering children, the slaves and victims of the 
‘‘dry land”. So far indeed from being “ indifferent to 
the human” it is sympathy itself. It is not cold, silent, 
hard and indifferent likethe mountain. It speaks tears to 
us, when heavyladen and unfriended we seek its shore. It 
comes to meet us, stretches its waves like hands up to- 
wards us, while its tender words stroke the wrinkles from 
soul and heart. And when it has gained thus our confi- 
dence, then its smaller waves, like children’s merry voices 
speak their silvery, tripping; all-sorrow-shaming words; 
while gradually rises the deep undertone of trust, arguing, 
reminding us, exhorting, louder and louder till it reaches 
the close of the argument with an explosion of vehement 
exhortation, throwing as it were its message at our feet, 
while suddenly all is still, absolutely still for a moment as 
if the voice of God himself had been heard: ‘‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” 

The sea converts all sadness and sorrow into sympathy 
and tenderness. Its breezes lift and blow away the heaviest 
weight of discouragement as though it were only a feather, 
and send you strong and shining hopes from every corner 
of the universe; they blow through heart and mind and 
drive out all small or evil thoughts; they air and purify 
everything. Love is purer, holier, by the seashore than 
anywhere else. The lover kneels with more of reverence 
and holy love to his bride, when the sea recites its eternal 
poetry in his ear. Homes are cheerier and neater on the 
rockbound shore than inland; sacred thoughts and feelings 
are more apt to make hearth and cradle true altars there. 
Ties of friendship and of brotherhood are more closely 
drawn on sea or shore. ‘The ship’s cabin makes friends of 
all strangers. ‘‘ Contact with the ocean,” says A. von 
Humboldt, ‘‘has unquestionably exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence on the multiplication of those bonds which should 
unite the whole human race.” af a 

And then the freedom of the sea! Are you tired of the 
“laws”, “forms”, ‘‘paths”’, ‘‘ruts” and ‘‘ fences”, the 
‘‘mine and thiné” of the ‘‘dry land”, and the noise of 
human doings and quarrelings, confusing and drowning 
the voice of God,—hoist your sail, and in a day you are 
FREE, where no paths dictate to you where to go, no human 
authority reigns over you, no fences rise up and say: ** this 
is not yours, this is mine,” where neither do you leave any 
tracks for others to follow and trace, nor does a single 
straw by an untimely death show where you have passed. 
The sea is the same to-day, yesterday and forever, as it 
came from the hands of God. He and Freedom alone come 
to meet and welcome you there. 

And beauty also! What is your mountain with its flowers 
and birds, to the sea with its millions of small, tripping 
waves, and dancing lights and shadows, no two alike, no 
one like itself for two succeeding seconds. Have you never 
seen the dark, black, shining sea clothed with stars of 
dazzling light, more bright and numerous a hundred times 
than those of the sky; or by the reflections of the sunlight 
covered with hosts of evermoving, maneuvering, changing 
yardlong rays of light, more numerous and thick than the 
blades of grass on your mountain. And here all is per- 
petnal motion, life; expressions of a thousand varying 
moods and ideas. Now the sea has clothed itself in light — 
blue, shaded delicately on the sides of each little wavelet 
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with jet black, and here and there a ridge of snow-white 
foam, throwing out a shower of sparkling diamonds. Now 
again it wears dark brown, waves shaded and edged with 
light green and my with white. And soon ever varying 
im appearance and in tone and contents of its voice; now a 
mirrorlike calm, and then a boiling caldron, when in anger 
the waters dash against your good ships, and whip your 
face, and prick your hands, an scold and shake you, and 
will not allow you to utter a word in answer, nor give time 
for reasoning or explanation,—and is still beautiful. 

Let us but smell the nearness of the sea, and we so long 
for it, that I believe we would leave the thrones of empires 
to rush where we could hear its voice and see its face ever. 
Thrones of empires seem such small, pitiable things out at 
sea. J)eath and life, even, seem not very distinct there. 
We feel ourselves in the Infinite, and since we are wholly 
free, we seem to hold and own and embrace all Infinitude: 
and to take the world in our arms and kiss the stars seems 
very natural and reasonable out on the sea, where our heart 
beats with love for all. 

So far from the sea being a Calvinist in any bad sense, 
it is rather a Western Unitarian; the mother of freedom 
certainly and of Brotherhood on earth. Fears, anxieties 
and terrors evaporate on the sea; we feel above and below 
and all around only Love and Goodness. A sea voyage would 
have greatly humanized Calvin’s Divine Rule and Ruler, 
I have no doubt; but unfortunately he did not hear the 
waves sing, he did not learn from them the Voice of Pity 
which is in Nature, of infinite Tenderness, and its visions 
and winds did not stamp on his mind the sense of Nature’s 
greatness, vastness, extent, and the worship and the abso- 
lute need of Freedom. He probably never saw anything 
but mountains (and a ‘‘ lake”’.) 

But one thing there is, which on the sea rises in magni- 
tude so far above the sea, that sea and sky seem to swim 
within it ; and the light of the sun to pale before the light 
and beauty we there perceive, which we feel would ‘ not 
be moved” though the stars should drop from the heavens, 
—and that which thus the sea helps reveal ir its true 
magnitude and glory is—the Human Soul. 


H. TambBs: LYcuHe. 
Warwick, Massachusetts. 


ADJUSTMENT. 

Therefore I trust, although to outward sense 
Both true and false seem shaken ; I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 

And calmly wait the births of providence. 

No gain is lost ; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds ; 
Love yet remains ; its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task-field and o’er peopled town ; 

Truth has charmed life; the Inward Word survives, 
And, day by day, its revelation brings ; 

Faith, hope and charity, whatsoever things * 
Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives © 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new gospel verifies the old.~ 


—Extract from Whittiers new volume. 


A 


THE LIFE OF MY SOUL. 
‘ CHAPTER VI, : 

Coming out of the darkness of doubt and the bitterness 
of disappointment, [ found that my idea of God had en- 
larged. The life in me, itself grown richer, found that the 
Life out of me was immensely rich, and that the one was 
the counterpart of the other. The universe breathed and 
thought ; breathed with the same life as was in me, thought 
my thoughts. All was the unfolding of the divine mind: 
not the veil to hide Deity, but the means by which He re- 
vealed Himself. The thought of God in the worlds meant 
something; it made the vast expanse of heaven bright with 
the light of his countenance, and sand grains express his 


thoughts. What took a deeper hold upon me was the 
thought of God in history. In the unfolding of the life of 
the race He expressed Himself. Was it a statue of 
Phidias or a thought of Plato, God was there. In this 
spirit I turned back to my early theology and asked: 
Where and how has God expressed Himself in what we 
call religion, for I firmly believed He had expressed Him- 
self? Everywhere I found men seeking God and in part 
finding Him. But one race seemed to be completely dom- 
inated by the idea of God in history, so that their crudest 
fables seem saturated with divinity, and their highest 
thoughts about Deity are the highest human mind 
has attained to. Their history and literature might 
be called the word of God to men on religion. | 
thought again and said, if God utters Himself in the beau- 
tiful statue, much more does He do so in the beautiful life. 
Now this people, dominated over by the idea of God in 
history, seemed to culminate on its religious side in Jesus 
of Nazareth. It seemed as if in this Jesus, God again in a 
great manner had uttered Himself, giving man a supreme 
example of what is meant by the thought of God in man. 
We have called him the Son of God—and let it so stand. 
Let it stand that he is man, but let it stand also that God 
is in man, and the wonder ends that God was manifested 
in the flesh, but the awful sublimity begins. Again, if God 
uttered Himself in Jesus and in Him there was any revela- 
tion to man (and in what good is there not.?), what was the 
thought conveyed to us through him? It seemed to meas 
if this were the thought, that sacrifice was the supreme 
thing in religious living, as God was the supreme thing in 
religious thought. Christianity, or rather the New Testa- 
ment writers, who do not always give us the best interpre- 
tation of the thought revealed in Jesus, crudely express a 
thought which is in itself by no means crude, namely, “ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
Herein is the central thought as uttered for us in Jesus 
and the religion which goes by his name, that through liv- 
ing we reach God, but the way to live is to sacrifice oneself. 
Dying we live, and in living we come to the knowledge of 
God, and in this knowledge is eternal life. Men have 
called this Christianity and called Christianity the only 
true religion. Well, it is true religion. This Christianity 
is saturated with the thought that God gives Himself, and 
if we please, suffers with the world. Thus have the things 
of the heart and life revealed themselves to me, and I find 
in them rest, light, hope. Even crudities, which appeared 
repelling, revealing the great idea as they do, are tolerable. 
God in the worlds, God in history, God in man, are thoughts 
one and all of which beam with light and come with 
warmth and inspiration such as leave the old ideas, old 
doubts and old bitterness as driftwood cast ashore by the 
waves of the sea of life. A. W. 


a ————— 


MIGHT, NATURE'S RIGHT. IL. 


STUDIED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF MERELY ARBITRARY VS. 
DISCRETIONARY CURRENCY. 


In a previous a we noted the might of equity as 
related with the evolution of conscience in mankind, the 
reason of its lateness in the correspondence of function 
with organic, structure and its corresponding social bear- 
ings upon property in land. Let us now pass to money, 
the privation of which may render possession of land 
merely nominal. Why should working farmers, frugal 
and laborious, pay as they now do from 20 to 100 per cent, 
either as interest or the price of credits, but for arbitrary 
contraction of the currency by government, re-inforced by 
its tax of 10 per cent upon issues of State bank money, and 
its penalties of fine and imprisonment for the issue of 
money in any form by individuals? This despotism is. 
exercised in behalf of certain privileged classes, and the 
bankers who profit by it are reproached; but how could 
they sell money at extortionate rates of interest without 
government to back them by preventing free competition? 
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Left free, all exchangeable property would presently be 
represented in currency; so would available labor duly cer- 
tified; money would fit to the needs of exchange like the 
skin to the body, or the blood to the organs which aid in 
its production and which in turn it nourishes, and that 
would be the end of usury. 

During the long reign of governmentalism, money has 
appeared under two general forms of authority, one that of 
the ‘* precious metals,” or tokens of intrinsic value, the 
possession of which even by the accident of discovery, or 
by fraud, or by robbery, gives the holder control over-all 
or any exchangeable property, and in quantities the greater, 
as there is less of the precious metals in circulation. This 
suggests the remark that forgers of coin, even though using 
much base metal, are rather useful than hurtful to society, 
because the government coinage, which they imitate, is 
nearly always inadequate to the demands of exchange. 
The government stamp on coin serves one honest purpose 
when the degrees of purity are published and the weights 
constant and uniform. Trade dollars, as they were called, 
fulfilled the same indications, but in declaring its stamp 
the only legal tender, government initiates a second des- 
potism, no longer casual like the possession of one intrinsic 
value made the standard of all others, but the sign and the 
vehicle of its own authority, in fiatism. 

Fiat paper, as distinguished from gold and silver cer- 
tificates, is either not at all redeemable in coin, or is so 
only in small amounts. Declared legal tender and receiva- 
ble in payment for taxes, it constitutes a tacit league 
between moneyed men and government, since whatever 
shakes the credit of government depresses its currency. 
Its faculty of taxing at its own discretion is the counter- 
part of its discretionary issues. ‘These are besides equiva- 
lent for the uses of government, to the collection of taxes, 
since it pays labor or service with such paper. But when 
it has foreign debtors, its obligations to them vitiate its 
legal tender for payment of taxes, so that gold and silver 
must come in, where only paper goes out to its subjects. 
This feature was most obnoxious to censure during the 
civil war, when soldiers, paid in fiat money, had to pay high 
premiums on the national bank notes, which, haying a gold 
basis, were receivable for government dues. 

Fiatism—for which the stamp on coin fixing its value by 
authority, as either the same or more or less than its 
market price in weight of bullion, had prepared public 
opinion—fiatism accuses the fact that government dis- 
poses at its pleasure of all property and labor. Not only 
do its discretionary issues of paper command the labor or 
service for which they are paid out, but their validity in 
exchange for the precious metals or other values rests on 
no other basis than the power to tax. 

In their distress for money, as in their distress for land, 
the deluded knights of labor have no other idea than that 
government makes moncy, and that it alone ought to 
make it. It has not dawned upon their understanding 
that it is a natural right to represent one’s property or 
one’s labor in paper, the currency of which will be propor- 
tioned to the desirability of the property or the demand 
for the sort of work in question. 

Hence we find them praying government not to remove 
its restrictions, nay to increase them and to impose tre- 
mendous penalties, such as fifty years’ imprisonment with 
hard labor, on the most ordinary transactions of brokerage 
in the sale of coin; but also to appoint for every county a 
cashier and teller to issue exchangeable paper on the basis 
of mortgages. ‘This is but a part of what every local 
wutonomy has the imprescriptible right to do upon its own 
account, and its own business men are the most competent 
to the appraisal and certification of local properties. ‘The 
intervention of adistant general government, needless and 
costly, can but complicate matters with party influence and 
class privilege. 

The economic instrument of a free and natural currency 
is the co-operative or protective union store. As a town- 
ship depot for produce, it is the center of local exchanges, 
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pleasure, out of the fullness of an innocent heart. 
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its certificates of deposit may bear its appraisals of value, 
which without being arbitrary, like legal tender, will carry 
the influence of trust reposed in its officers. Employing 
laborers in its manutentions of produce, it may estimate 
their capacities and give their credit notes its moral en- 
dorsement. When a system of co-operative stores links 
the interior with the seaboard, it is prepared for foreign 
commerce and its bills of exchange fulfill all the needs eo 
true currency for free contractors. Such is the might of 
right in money,an economic evolution, superseding political 
force, with its arbitrary fiatisms, contractions and class 
privileges. 
EDGEWORTH. 


—— — _ — 


Gorrespondence. 


Epiror or -Unity :—Thank you for your cordial notice 
of our Crow Indian Industrial School. The address of 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, who has charge oi this work, is Junc- 
tion City, Montana, which is the nearest post office, and is 
a station on the Northern Pacific railroad, seven miles from 
the school site, on the mail stage route from Junction City 
to Fort Custer. ‘The mail passes daily each way, and letters 
are delivered at the school by the carrier. The location of 
the school is admirably chosen, on the banks of the Big 
Horn river, with a fine spring of cool water, and groves of 
pine and cottonwood near by. Secretary Lamar nas granted 
160 acres of land for the use of the school, and the Indian 
Bureau has agreed to pay the usual contract rate (about 
$100 per annum) for each Indian pupil supported and 
educated at this school. 

The Methodists and Catholics have each obtained a grant 
of land for school purposes in the Crow reservation, but 
have not yet begun to build. Mr. Bond’s school, which 
he hopes to be ready to open October 1, will be the first to 
be opened on the reservation, except the government school 
at the agency, which has a capacity of 40 pupils, with an 
average attendance of but 20, while the school population 
of the Crows is 835—over 800 of whom are thus without 
school privileges. ‘‘ Truly the harvest is plenteous, and 
the laborers are few.” Will not our friends help us to send 
forth laborers into this field? We need for our buildings 
and furniture $3,000, and for other expenses $2,000,—five 
thousand dollars in all, to get this school in operation. A 
dormitory was built last year for the Crow Agency Gov- 
ernment School, at a cost of $9,000. Our whole plant will 
only require $5,000. Who will help to build it? I shall 
be glad to receive any contributions. 


J. F. B. MARSHALL. 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, August 11. 


Epitors oF Unity:—Much has been said and written 
about the numbers of birds killed for purposes of ornamen- 
tation. But appalling as are the accumulated statistics on 
this point, they do not appeal to my indignant sympathy 
so directly as do the sufferings of the individual bird. We 
read of whole armies slain in battle with less horror than Is 
inspired in us by the account of a single murder. Num- 
bers are general and impersonal. Individual cases are, to 
some natures, appealing and pathetic in far greater degree. 
Did it ever oceur to any of the readers of UNrTy to com- 
pare the size of a bird with the shot which wounds or kills 
it? Did any one ever know a horse to live with a grape- 
shot in his bowels? Yet a bird has been known to live for 
hours with a bird-shot in his side. Compared with the 
size of a bird, the wound is quite as large, and perhaps as 
painful. Imagine his sufferings. Put yourself in his place. 
Although he was not butchered to make a Roman holiday, 
he was as cruelly and unnecessarily wronged. He was 
slaughtered to feed a woman’s vanity. He sang to give 
: He was 
murdered for his clothing, and his poor tortured body 
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thrown to the vultures, which feed upon the decay of his 
kind, the ants and insects of the field. 


ic | Is this plea»for him overdrawn, hyper-pathetic? I 


® think not. I think God recognizes the rights of birds. Is 
4 not a sparrow sold fora farthing? Yet not one falleth to 
4 the ground without His notice. Wrong not your own na- 
, ture by encouraging this cruel slaughter. Discountenance 


the traffic in every way. Advise the unwary. Admonish 
: the unthinking. Reprove the wilful. Keep your own 

hands and heart pure from this ‘‘slaughter of the inno- 
cents ”’ by precept and example. No ornament to be worn 
made of breast, or head, or wing, or of any feather which 


has by its loss caused the death or discomfort of its right- 
ful owner. Amen. 


‘ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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4 Human Psychology, an Introduction to Philosophy: being a brief 

‘-. treatise on Intellect, Feeling and Will. By E. Janes, A. M. Revised 
edition. New York: Baker & Taylor. 


There is offered here another text-book in mental science 
for the ‘‘use of college classes”, and also a work ‘‘useful to 
thoughtful readers in general who may desire to review the 
> elements of psychology, metaphysics, or bring down their 
acquaintance with these subjects to a more recent period.” 
One smiles a little at the not infrequent remark of the 
trouble the author had to find a work to meet the need 
that he had been led to feel by actual experience in teach- 
ing, until perforce he must fill it by writing the work him- 
self. It follows the English tradition, is largely like the 
text-book of Bain in its conciseness, plan of exposition 
and historical elucidation, but in addition, as the author 
claims, is occupied also with the German literature of the 
subject. The book is almost a concrete of the decisions 
of the great thinkers, and in their own words, is rich in 
the guidance of logic, and besides, well written and fur- 
nished, as alone is proper, with a sufficient index. J. T. 
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St. Gregory's Guest and Recent Poems. 
tier. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
Verses. By W.H. Furness. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 1886. 

T'wo pretty paper-parchment covered volumes have found 
their way to our table, both’ collections of verse and both 
written by men who number over fourscore years. Both men, 
too, have devoted their lives to helping their fellows and 
have changed the suspicions and doubts of earlier years in- 
to stetitalle and honor. Whittier calls this book “a be- 
lated collection’. Welcome to every collection of this kind. 
These poems illustrate in themselves the truth he sings 
here in new words but with the familiar accent, that 


“Tf faith and love and hope remain, 
Our length of yeuars is not in vain, 
And life is well worth living still .” 
‘They have all the old-time tenderness and with it a fresh- 
ness of faith and conviction that show the heart young 
and growing still. So long as our poets can stir our hearts 
to higher trust and more loving patience, their verses will 
come always at the right time and not even ‘“‘ belated”. 
In another place we publish an extract from the book itself, 
which is better than talk about it. 

The other little volume is by Dr. W. H. Furness, of 
Philadelphia. Last year he passed the sixtieth anniversa- 
ry of his settlement us a Unitarian minister, and his voice 
is yet heard among us. ‘I'wo-thirds of the book are taken u 
with translations from Schiller, Uhland, Chamisso, Besok 
and Heine. Schiller’s ‘‘Seng of the Bell” is given the 
place of honor, and deservedly so, for it is given with 
spirit, and expresses in English the thought of the origi- 
nal better than do some translations more widely known. 
All the poems translated are those familiar to people who 


By John Greenleaf Whit- 
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read any German at all. Some may be interested to com- 
pare Dr. Furness’s version of ‘‘ The Children’s Sunday” 
with that by Mr. Hosmer in ‘‘ The Thought of God.” The 
latter part of the book contains about two dozen hymns, 
bearing date from 1822 to 1881, expressing consecration 
and devotion. About a fourth of these have long been 
favorites in Unitarian collections. They bring up memo- 
ries of a Sunday-school in a distant city and of the little 
‘‘class in the corner” who used to sing them. ‘The class 
is scattered ; some of the faces have been touched with the 
light of the death-angel and have vanished from our sight; 
even the Sunday-school room itself has disappeared to give 
place to something better, but I can still hear those fresh 
young voices singing 
“ Feeble, helpless, how shall I 
Learn to live and learn to die?” 
What a wonderful power is this of association ! 
E. E. M. 


The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘‘The Wind of Destiny ” is strong, fascinating and cer- 
tain to leave a lasting impression on the reader’s mind. 
It even invites a second reading. Professor Hardy’s style 
is as painstaking as a poet’s, and throughout the book 
there isa genuine poetic flavor. Hach page abounds in 
sentences remarkable alike for thought and expression. 
The author’s female characters have a peculiar charm, but 
to our mind the character of Dr. Schénberg is the strongest 
and most beautiful he has yet drawn. L. 


Hardy. Boston: 


Esoteric Christianity and Mental Therapeutics. 

Boston: Carter & Karrick, 1886. 

To name as esoteric anything of whose secret the author 
is about to make a clean breast, does not strike one as ina 
high degree consistent. Doubtless he takes the word as 
applying to the former state of things. What was then 
said in the ear must now be spoken from the house top. 
The present volume, we are told, is designed to complete a 
series of works on the nature of the mind cure, popularly 
so called, or mental therapeutics, in the language of the 
elect. It is a series of twelve lessons given in a private 
way to those who are anxious to become adepts in its 
science. In a brief compass the author has aimed at a 
presentation of the principles that underlie the practice of 
the mental system of healing, so that any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence, who is moved bya desire to do good, 
may make a trial under its direction. °  o 


By W. F. Evans. 


Hours with German Classics. By Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston : 

Roberts Brothers. 1886. 

These essays were first written as lectures and delivered 
by Doctor Hedge in his official capacity as Professor of 
German Literature at Harvard. Doctor Hedge has stood 
so long at the very head of German scholars in America, 
that each new contribution he brings to the books which 
help make us better acquainted with his favorite authors, is 
welcomed by all whose enthusiasm for that language and 
its rich literature has ever been awakened. He does not 
assume to give us here a complete history of German liter- 
ature, aiming rather to present some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly represent the 
national genits. ‘Thus he wisely does not concern him- 
self with the divisions which Germans themselves make, 
but presents in nearly chronological order those writers 
who for one reason or another he considers worthy of spe- 
cial note. His other publications, ‘‘ The Prose Writers of 


Germany” and a volume of essays entitled ‘‘ Atheism in 
Philosophy,” present many writers omitted here. Consid- 
ering that each national literature possesses certain distin- 
guishing qualities, he ascribes to the German thought 
first, ‘‘a predominant idealism, a tendency to see all things 
in the light of ideas, to seek in all things the interior 
reason of their being” ; it is also pre-eminentin philosophic 
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criticism, and in a cosmopolitan breadth of view and appre- 
ciation of foreign merit. 

‘There are many bits of critical and analytical writing 
which are especially quotable, especially in the chapter on 
Luther, the defence of Goethe, which is admirable, the 
analysis of Schiller’s genius, Germany’s greatest drama- 
tist, and the estimate of Heine, that especial favorite of the 
English people. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Heine he 
pronounces ‘‘ absurdly false”. In connection with Gocthe, 
he speaks of those complacent self-satisfied people who 
reiterate charges against famous men, often even in the 
face of facts. ‘‘ There is a satisfaction which some people 
feel in spotting their man,—Burns drank ; Coleridge took 
opium ; Byron was a rake; Goethe was cold ; by these 
marks we know them”. Dr. Hedge himself meets his 
authors on their own ground and gives them the sympa- 
thetic appreciation which is always necessary to a just 
estimate of their work. ‘This is the criticism which Cooke 
ealls “ constructive and inspiring ”’. E. E. M. 


Il. 


‘« Here’s the watering pot. This new one isn’t near so 
big and heavy as the old. What made you pull up all 
those little asters that way? I thought you were always 
so careful to keep the dirt in a lump with the roots. Why, 
mamma! Some of these are just chopped right off from 
the root!” ‘* There seems to have been a ‘ bull in the china- 
shop’ here! Probably Uncle Hans thought it a fine bed of 
weeds and that he would be doing double service to hoe 
them up and feed them to the chickens. There were only 
two rows of these asters that | sowed for late blooming 
and the earlier ones are so much bigger he must have 
thought they were all we had.” “You weeded them out 
only day before yesterday, and they showed real plain.” 
‘‘ But they were so close upon this brave patch of weeds, 
where I was saving space to transplant them, that he 
didn’t stop to consider any possibility of a difference,—and 
in fact he wouldn’t have known an aster from a smart- 
weed if he had looked, unless they were larger grown than 
these. He hasn’t learned to recognize asters in a patch 
of weeds, any better than you have learned how to find 
sense back of Jimmy’s nonsense.” ‘‘He might have 
thought we had something pretty there, if he didn’t know 
how to tell asters from weeds!” ‘Do you think he 
ought to have supposed there were plants among these 
weeds because they were in our garden? I had not told 
him so.” ‘**Of course we shouldn’t have left this particu- 
lar bed of weeds right here without meaning it for some- 
thing.” ‘* That would take a certain quality of faith 
which is rare now-a-days. It is easy to get into a way of 
thinking that the things one cannot readily see for him- 
self are of course not there, and easy things are the fashion 
just now.” ‘* [’ll pour the water into the holes while you 
set the plants in. It’s fun!” ‘‘They’ll soon get over 
feeling discouraged at being pulled up. I wish we could 
doas well at watering the roots and transplanting the good 
traits in Jimmy’s character, that have been so rudely treated, 
as we can at restoring these. But we can help with a little 
warmth and moisture; every little does help because it 
doesn’t forget to ‘suppose’ there may be flowers among the 
weeds, and because as you say ‘of course’ he wouldn’t be 
right here among people ‘without being meant for some- 
thing’, and I'll venture to add, for something good. Now 
all the little ones are set out and we have come to the 
others which are grown so much bigger it will not bea 
very easy piece of work to transplant them.” “I should 
just let them be as they are. Won’t they blossom just the 
same ?” ‘They will blossom, but not so finely, because 
each plant standing by itself has so much better chance 
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for full and symmetrical development. ‘These, if not sep- 
arated,must naturally push each other over,grow unshapely, 
and bear a large proportion of imperfect blossoms in their 
healthy and vigorous efforts for growth.” ‘I don’t see 
how you can pull those roots apart; there are five plants in 
that clump you have just taken up and they are all grown 
together so closely.” ‘“Ihey must be very gently and care- 
fully separated or these delicate roots would be so torn 
that the plant could not recover itself; They will wilt 
badly each day for awhile at best, and a few of these lower 
leaves will die off. Now puta generous pouring of water 
into these places one at atimeas I get the plant ready; 
here is the only one which could be saved from losing the 
earth around its roots and it can wait till the last.” ‘“What 
a lot of water! Do they need so much more than the 
others?” ‘Their roots are so much larger it takes more water 
to spread them. ‘The water helps them recover themselves, 
not only by its refreshing contact, but also from the actual 
practical work it does. If we should put these roots down, 
all loosened from the earth as they are, without the water, 
they would be all packed together so closely when covered, 
that with all their vigor they could hardly strike out and 
find new root room. Most of them would die. But the 
water spreads them, and in it they float out into their 
natural position while we gently shake the earth down and 
fillinaround them. Then we leave it dry at the top, you 
know, so the moisture below draws the life of the plant 
downward for awhile, strengthening it into a more vigor- 
ous plant than it would have been if it had not been trans- 
planted. Water does for the plant what love and kindness 
do for people; they strengthen the under currents of our 
lives; they supply that element in which the root fibres of 
our characters can spread and strike into firm depths of 
earth. ‘To live under this kind of influence helps us to be 
more self-reliant and useful people, if we also keep actively 
at work, and while working, give out no less than take in, 
that same element of love and kindness to others.” 


E. T. L. 


ABOUT STAR-FISHES. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


We have had several interesting trips to the beach and 
rocks at Swampscott and Lynn. My sister has a little 
class which is studying the curiosities of ‘‘ sea-creatures ” 
in general, so we have the benefit of the low-tide re- 
searches, and consequent introductions to various kinds of 
sea life new to us. I never saw star-fishes by the peck 
until our last trip, a few days ago, although I thought 
myself no stranger to them before. Every cleft of the 
rocks nearest the water was full of them. The under 
side of the rocks seemed a sort of gymnasium, where they 
were hanging gracefully (?) in all sorts of attitudes, by 
the tip of one point or two, or humped up in a bunch, or 
doubled over on one side, or any way that seemed un- 
studied and careless. We made adiscovery that day. We 
had known that if a star-fish lost one of his five points in 
a battle, it would grow out again, even though torn off 
from the very center ; but that morning I found a point 
torn off from close to the center, at the stub end of which 
the rest of the star-fish was growing out new! The innu- 
merable little legs were walking off with that solitary 
point so cheerfully that I was moved to pick it off the 
rock and could hardly believe my eyes when I saw the 
other four points distinctly forming. ‘‘ As many lives as 
a cat” might be varied by saying: ‘‘ As many lives asa ._ 
star-fish”! Aunt Lu concluded it could only be so in this 
particular case, because the point in being torn off had 
retained the madrepore,—a tiny, reddish spot, like a sieve, 
through which the creature irrigates his system! If one 
of the points had been taken from the side on which this 
spot was not it would not have been likely to live. 


_——-. --— 


“Tis by care in little things that the strong props of 
character are built.” 
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_ the Fine Arts, and through him, had his con- 
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Motes from the Sield. 


Philadelphia.—A class for the study of 
Emerson is to be organized in connection | 
with the Germantown ~ church. 


with bright prospects. Mr. Haskell is entered | 
for the ministership. 


Vineland. 
soon aS a suitable site 
church building 


can be secured a | 


Ames has Spent the summer abroad. Mr. 
Clifford has been among the New England 
hills. Mr. Weston has camped out with | 
Sheldon, of the St. Louis Society for Ethical | 
Culture, up on the Adirondack highlands. 


A Brahmin who endeavored to make public 


profession of and plea for his faith at Ocean 
Grove, which is a private Methodistic share 
corporation, was summarily ejected. The 
spirit was bad—very bad. Had the man been 
in a Free Religious convocation he would 
have beeninvited tothe platform and asked to 
state his best thought. One may read here 
the difference between generals and par- 
ticulars in religion. The Sunday concerts 
in Fairmount Park have been an eminent 
success. The whole summer has found them 
thickly followed. “God's temples,” after all, 
afford the tenderest opportunities for worship. 
——Mr. Joseph Temple, who has just died, 
was a man eminent for his charities and the 
liberal tone of his mind. Through him Sun- 
day was made a free day at the ‘Academy of 


ditions, which were wholly liberal, been 
accepted, Sunday would probably have opened 
the Zoo’s doors freely to the public.——The 
Catholics went through the dull ceremony of 
blessing a bell recently. A new church and 
an old form, which, as ministered now, has 
lost its original beauty by being shorn of its 
first congeniality of ‘gurroundings.——John 
Sartain, the artist, has been made chief of the 
fine arts department of the coming Ameri- 
can exhibition in London. He occupied a like 
position here during the Centennial. Mr. 
Sartain is a member of the Society for 
ical .& ——tThe household depart- 

_ Ledger is edited by Mrs. 

frequent free and sympa- 

thetic comments upon things Unitarian and 
ethical culturist give glimpses of the liberal 
faiths not to be gained from any other Phila- 
delphia paper. Mr. Childs has just recently 
taken occasion to commend the ability of his, 
several women editors, and Mrs. Hallowell, 
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The Cam-} 
den Society has entered upon its fall work | 


He has a morning: 
service in Camden and an evening service in | 
The membership grows, and as | 


will be constructed.—— | 
Mangasarian has returned from Europe. Mr. | 


as undoubtedly the ablest of those editors, 
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| 
may have one joy in her fortunate apprecia 
tion.—-I have word here, through a mutual 
friend, from Bonar, in London, who writes of | 
| an Ethical Culture Society in formation there, | 


of which excellent and justified hopes are | 
entertained. im. ia ‘Ee 


Boston Notes.—-The American Unitarian 
Association has received particulars of the 
death of Rev. Charles Dall, which took place 


in Calcutta on the forenoon of Sunday, July 18, | 


from a chronic disease ‘which during late 
years had caused him intense suffering. He | 
was buried on the following day at sundow no 
in a suburban cemetery. Rev. J. M. Thoburn, 
ofthe E nglish church, offici: ted at the funeral, 
and a service followed by a minister of the 
All the prayers and remarks | 


well finished. The boys of Mr. 
Dall’s two schools joined the procession to 
the cemetery, as also did a large company of 
_ European riends and native students and | 
parishioners. 
bet sweet jessamine, were laid upon his grave, 


and the natives observed their “low bow”. 
Mr. Dall has not of late | 
| years felt strong, yet on his recent return to 
___ | Valeutta from his summer sojourn in the) 


before the remains. 


mountains, finding his old disease growing 


tion. 
hour and a half of trial Mr. 1 all encouraged 
himself with confidence that he should regain 
his strength. But his prostration was com- 
plete and he sank into his last sleep. 


—Charles H. A. Dall was born in Baltimore, 

On February 13, 1855, he 
sailed from Boston for Calcutta as India mis- 
He returned home. 
His | 
work has been often reported but perhaps) 
With Mary Car- | 
penter he initiated the modern plan to .con- | 


February 12, 1816. 


sionary of the A. U. A. 
five times in his thirty years’ absence. 


never fully appreciated. 


vert the heathen by instructing boys and girls 
in righteousness and love. 
lieve in market- place conversions, but rather 
in good education, in development of mind | 
and spirit. His enthusiasm and the charm of | 
his manner fitted him to the peculiar oriental | 


mind and gained for him the hearty esteem 


of his neighbors, the European families and 


the government officials, no less than the | 


warm love of the natives who were attached 
to his churches and schools. E. R. B. 


Hopeful England.—Rev. Enoch Powell 
sends the following postal card message from | 


his old home across the water, to which he 
has returned after many days. “The world 
moves in the right direction. The magni- 
ficent Unitarian churches 


not draw the rich and repel the poor, but the 
reverse. The experience of the high church 
in attracting the workin 


democracy. The 
marked—even the boys black their shoes. 
The lower classes are better dressed, more 
intelligent and their language is purer. Prog- 
ress is a potent fact. Let’s thank God and 
take courage.’ 


Minneapolis.—We are glad to print the 
followi in notice sent us, which explains it- 
self: he Scandinavian fair. The mem- 
bers of Kristofer Janson’s church, at Minne-— 
apolis, will try to raise the remaining sum, 
that will enable them to finish their church 
edifice next summer, by a fair in the second 
week of October, this fall. If any Unitarian 
society from their former fairs should happen 


to have some trifles remaining unsold, of. 


which they had no use, they will be accepted. 
with gratitude. Address: “Rey. KristorER 
JANSON, 2419 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis.” 


The National Conference Pro- 
gramme.-——The special topics of the four 


papers on the“ Work and Life of the Church | 


Rev. H. M. 
“Immortality and Modern Thought”, 
| Minot J, Savage, of Boston. 


‘the fact that it is all provided for. 


Garlands of flowers, especially | | 


He did not be- 


in Birmingham, 
with chancel and millineried choristers, do. 


classes explodes | 
the assumption that ritualism is the foe of. 
change in England is'| 
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| 

atthe Present Day”, announced for Wednes- 
day morning, September 22, are as follows: 
() “Our Christian Position”, by Rev. G. 
Vance Smith, D.D., of Wales; (2) “The 
Word of God”, by "Rev. S. R. “Calthrop, of 
| Syrac use; (3) “The Divinity of Man”, by 
Simmons, of Minneapolis; (4) 
by Rev. 


Louisville, Ky. This parish, which, 
when the present incumbent, Rev. C. J. K. 
Jones, took charge of it, was burdened with 
a debt of over $14,000, is now rejoicing in 
During 
the past year the pastor had two services each 
Sunday and superintended his own Sunday 
school. We hope that hard work has given 
him the merited rest, which vacation ought 
to give to the deserving, and that he comes 
back to his own girded afresh. 


— —— oe _ —_ — a 


“Owenty-Sive Songs.” 


“Think on These Things.”’ 


Tune, ** Wonderful Words of Life’, in G. H., 2 


or _ Whatsoever is just and pure 
critical, he yielded to medical advice and en-| ; ert, 


tered a hospital to submit to a surgical opera-| 
Six surgeons attended, and during the 


Think on these things, my soul! 
Earth shall vanish, but these endure, 
Think on these things, my soul! 
When all else shall fail thee, 
These shall still avail thee; 
Think on these things, strive for these things, 
Cherish these things, my soul! 


Truth and honor, they call to thee, 
Think on these things, my soul! 
W hat of virtue and praise there be, 
Think on these things, my soul! 
These have been the glory 
Of all human story; 
Think on these things, strive for these things, 
Cherish these things, my soul! 


_ Faithful spirits before have gone, 
Think on these things, my “soul! 
Grand thy heritage, hero-won, 
Think on these things, my soul! 
From all brave endeavor 
Springeth good forever; 
Think on these things, strive for these things 
Cherish these things, my soul! 
— - 


Trust in God. 


Tune, **Robin Adair,” 


What makes thy heart so sad? 
Why thus cast down? 

Thy Father loves thee, still, 
Tis not his frown. 

Fear not a threatening sky, 

Fear not the tempest nigh, 

Naught harms when he is by. 
Dear child, trust him! 


What makes thy happy heart 
More warmly glow? 

W Ny does each earthly joy 
More sweetness know? 

*Tis that the Father’s care 

Surrounds thee everywhere, 

Lifting thy heart in prayer. 
Dear child, trust him! 


When on that lonely shore 
Of Ocean grand, 

Thy weary pilgrim feet 
Shall waiting stand, 

Thou shalt in peace abide, 

One waiteth at thy side, 

His are the islands wide, 
Dear child, trust him! 
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A Little Boat. So a welcome to all who will stand Tuirp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Monroe 
ms For the Truth, and the Right, and the Love! | and Laflin streets. Pastor, Rev. J. Vila Blake. 
Tune, “The Great Physician", in G. H., 56. et a soul on the earth shall be banned em 2 oes a. m. Sunday, September 12, 
' ‘fe ia Ni hom the heavens will welcome above sermon by the pastor. Subject,“ Luck”. In 
"hoes - tar hd gy - Chorus: For their Truth and their Right, the oreain the church will be occupied by 
It rocks and sways but keeps afloat, For their Truth and their Right and | liberal Hollanders to hear Mr. Hugenholz. 
And swift the current ever. their Love! Sunday-school at 9:15 a. m. 
Chorus: Asking not to know the way, - Not a soul shall be ban ned a 
Wishing not to turn or stay, Whom the heavens will welcome; ALL SouLs CHURCH will hold its first ser- 
Floating ever night and day, above. w.c.G. | vices in the new building, corner Oakwood 
Onward to the ocean. ane eons permeates merce oe —|boulevard and Langley avenue, on Sunday, 
September 12, at 10:45 a. m. Pastor, Rev. 
Sometimes the skies are soft and fair, Wnnouncements. .|Jenkin Lloyd Jones. A cordial invitation is 
And bright the summer weather, extended. The Sunday-school will begin 
And loving voices fill the air, BUILDING FUND September 19, at 9.30 a.m. Teachers’ meet- 
As boats glide on together. Fi ewer ty ing Friday evening, September 17, at 7.30 


OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


'p. m. 
, , . Amount previously acknowledged ...........$10,249.14 | 
Sometimes the skies are dark as night, _| Amount received August 28 to September "i | 
And not a star shines o’er me ; inclusive: | 
It’s often hard to steer aright CHEOASO FURS. | ) zeeecce eae ADVERTISERS should addrese 
When rocks are just before me. J. B. Galloway (Church of Messiah)......... z 15.00 | 
, UNITY FUND. | GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
And yet I know the love, that guides L. R. White, Fredonia, N. Y................. $ 2.00 


« » The boats upon the river metal 10 Spruce Street, New York City, 
; , ‘ : 
Will keep me safe, whate’er betides, ——.— ..e 10,266.14 | For SELECT LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS, 


of Messiah) in last | 
age. | Will be sent FREE, on application. 


Forever and forever. acknowledgment. should read J. W. P 
Ewa EF. MAREAN. 


None So Weak and None So Sinful. 


Tune. “The Precious Name”, in G. H., 72. 


Dearest of all earthly treasures 
Is the Father’s precious name; 
None so weak and none so sinful 
But their Father’s love may claim. 
Chorus: Precious name, O how sweet, 
Lifting all souls nearer heaven! 
Precious name, O how sweet, 
Lifting all souls nearer heaven! 


As the moon in depths of midnight 
Bears the sun’s reflected beams, 

So the erring soul has moments 
When his radiance o’er it streams. 


There’s no atom, howe’er hidden, 
But with life shall sometime thrill; 


There’s no soul so sin-enshrouded 


Love may not its darkness fill. MOST PERFECT MADE 


So inspire us, O our Father, ° ’ 
Till this truth shall] touch the heart, The Cream of Tartar used in DR. PRICE S 
And we, too, stretch arms of patience. CREAM BAKING POWDER is the purest in the 


Winning those who walk apart. 
AppBre M. GANNETT. 


world. The crystals are from the finest Grapes, im- 
ported direct from the vineyards of France. 


Washington, D. C’., April 23, 1885. 


Truth and Righteousness and Love. IL have analyzed the Cream of Tartar used in Dr. 
Tune, “Meest Byand By", in G. H., 206. Price's Baking Powder, and find it of the highest degree 
Oh, the Truth is the Voice of the God, of purity. PETER COLLIER, , 
Ever sounding in deeps of the heart; ; Chief Chemist for the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Bidding climb, where no pathway is trod, . : *4s 
To the Winal clans snd abort. The following, Heads of theGreat Universities and 
Theres: Bow bie Truth snd his Right, Public Food Analysts, find Dr. Price’s the purest and 
9 a ei ince stuongest. Free from Ammonia, free from Lime, free 
Thou must climb, thou must climb from Alum, and recommend its use in every family. 
ne lglg Perna dorising tee tethtalaoos ot thle san, wrttn any of tho Oneesiey mange 
cc vr; aa -rof. *DE* MUS, M. D., L. L. D.., evue ica New Yor 
And the Right is the Will of the God, Prof. H. C. WHITE, State Chemist, University Georgia, Athens, gh 
Tis the deed done by earth, sea and sky, ‘Prof. R. C. KEDZIE, Late President State Board of Health, Lansing, Mich. 
*Tis the law in the soul and the clod, Prof. H. M. SCHEFFER, Analytical Chemist, St. Louis, Mo. 
And the stars serve in courses on high— ~ Prof. CHARLES E, DWIGHT, Analytical Chemist, Wheeling, W. Va, 
Chorus: Serve the Truth and the Right Prof. JAMES F., BABCOCK, State Assayer, Boston, Mass. 
Serve the Truth and tl o Right and Dr. ELIAS H. BARTLEY, B. 8., Chemist to the Dep’t of Health, wes eg | 
. _ Prof. CURTIS C. HOWARD, M. Se.; Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. 
the Love! - Prof. M. DELFONTAINE, Analytical Chemist, Chicago, Il. 
"Tis the law in the soul, Prof. RS. G. PATON, Late Chemist Health Department, Chicago, IIL 
And the stars serve in courses on Prof. JOHN M. ORDWAY, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
high. Prof. R, A. WITTHAUS. A, M., M. D., Dulvecsiy of Buifalo, N. Y, 
Prof. A, H. SABIN State Chemist, Burl n, V 
And the Love is the Heart of the God, Prof. JOHN BOHLANDER, Jr., A, ms D., Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, 
And to love is the Christ in a man; Coll Medicine and Surgery, Cincinnati, O. 
O f ‘nigeria a Profs. AUST ER Prat Chaiken Ure College,New Brunswick,N.J 
n the errands of angels we plod, Prof. GEORGE E. BARKER, Prof. Che niversity of Pennsylvania, Phiia- 
If with heart of the angels we plan de! ab, re 
Chorus: For the Truth and the Right, Prof PETER COLLIER, Chief Chemist for the United States Department of Agri- 
For the Truth and the Right and " re a ob: C, é T 
the Love! Profs. HEYS & RICE, Profs. Chemistry, Ontario School Pharmacy, Toronto,Canada. 
fe tx tol takai Di JAMES AL Chemist at the United Mint, New Orleans, La. 
8 wings, a8 we plod, Prot EDGAR RT, Prof. ogy ath eee er of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
If with heart of the angels we plan. Prot E. W. HILGARD, Prof. Chemistry, University California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to reog Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price’s Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price's Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, ctc., flavor deliciously. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


We have by arecent arrangement become 


‘Chicago agents for the London Browning So- 


ciety’s publications, and invite attention to 
the following list of pamphlets which we 
have now on hand. 


Monographs, 10 cents each, post-paid. Sup- 
ply Limited. 

Pietro of Abano. By Rev. J. Sharpe, M. A. 

Fifine at the Fair. By J. T. Nettleship. 

The Development of Browning's Genius. By J. T. 
Nettlesbip. 

Browning as a Landscape Painter. By Howard 8S. 
Pearson. 


The Reasonable Rhythm of some of Browning's Poems. 

By H. J. Bulkeley. 

Monthly Abstracts of the Proceedings of the 
Browning society 

Leaflets of four to twelve pages each, giving reports 
of the informal discussions of papers at the London 
Browning Society. Twenty-four numbers are now on 
hand, and will be mailed to any address for $1.00. Ten 
numbers, 3) cents. All the above Monographs and 
Abstracts, with many others, are included in the 

Browning Society Papers. 

Parts I, Il, 111, 1V, V and VII are now ready. Price 
per part, to non-members, $2.50 postpaid. We have 
art Il of the 
Illustrations to Browning’s Poems, 
the price of which is $2.50. Any of the above can be 
secured at half-price by acquiring 
Annual Membership in the London Society, 
which further entitles the member to two copies of all 
the publications issued by the society during the cur- 
rent year. Membership fees: $5.50, which may be re- 
mitted through us. 

CHICAGO PUBLICATIONS. 
Browning Studies. A short programme prepared 
originally for the Evanston Club, by Jenkin Lloyd 

Jones. Ten cents, postpaid. 

Browning Monthly Calendar for 1886. A few copies 
remain on hand. Reduced from 50 cents to 20 cents, 
postpaid. 

- Seed Thoughta~ from Browning and others. Se- 
lected by Mary E. Burt. Paper, 62 pages, decorated 
cover, 30 cents, postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


PRIRGING. 


We are prepared to furnish prompt estimates on all 
kinds of printing, from an octavo volume toa ‘‘return en- 
velope’’. We can assure satisfactory work in Church An- 
nuals. Society P:oceedings,and Unity Clu» Programmes. 
We offer special facilities to authors who are desirous of 
printing books or pamphlets privately or of putting them 
before the public. Correspondence from persons outside the 
city is invited. We send proofs for the author's revision 
avhenever preferred, and guarantee work far superior to 
ithe best that can be obtained in country printing offices. 


Address, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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A Book of Rare Value. 


CONSOLATIONS OF SBIENGE 


OR, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SCIENCE TO THE HOPE 
OF IMMORTALITY; AND KINDRED THEMES. 


JACOB STRAUB, A. M. 
wy AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIRAM W. THOMAS, D. D 


——- @ | o—— 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

“The book is a most elevated and worthy one."’—The 
Advance. 

“The argument is ingenuous, fair and conclusive.”’’— 
The Examiner, N.Y. 

“Ably written and should be read by all interested in 
the subject.’’— Unity. 

‘Will accomplish much toward a union of earth and 
heaven.”’— Prof. D. Swing. 

‘Masterly in its ecriticisms.”—Noah Porter, D. D., 
LL. D., Pres’t Yale College. 


‘*Has brought an immense amount of evidence in sup- 
port of his position.”’—The Interior. 

“A Most substantial contribution to the literature of 
science and religion.” —The Universalist. 

“Deserves a cordial welcome from all thoughtful and 


cultivated minds.’’—Unirersalist Quarterly. 
“This work is one of the most valuable that has come 
from the pressin these later years."’—Gospel Banner. 


‘*The sim of the volume is praiseworthy, and its ac- 
complishment most admirable.”—Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. 


“Written with remarkable balance of judgment, with 
ample learning in the field it traverses.”"—The Standard. 


“I find it hard to remember when I have been so 
pleased “ith a work of this kind.’—Rev. Robert 
Collyer. ' 


“Tt supplies a want which posters, in answering ques- 
tions concerning the future life, have long felt.’’— Prof. 
Lee, D. D. , St. Lawrence University. ) 


**It will dispel the fears of thove who may be waver 
ing in faith, and strengthen the « onfidence and belief 
of the Christian heart.”’— The Christian at Work. 


‘Our conviction is that Mr. Straub is right. and if 
right, the factis asimportantas any that could we.! be 
expressed in words.”’—The Christian World, London. 


“While it cannot fail to be a welcome instructor to all, 
it will possess especial value to those who are seeking 
light for the guidance of others.”"—A. A. Miner, D. D., 
LL.D. , Ex-Pres’t Tufts College. 


“IT have for many years steadfastly held in public and 
in private the same ceneral conclusions as those which 
you have s> forcibly sustained.”—Thomas Hill, D. D., 
LL.D. ,Ex-Pres't Harvard University. 


The work is an exbaustive argument for im- 
mortality from the standpoint of scicnce alone, 
aud no one who is troubled with doubt shoukl be 
without the instruction which this volume su-- 
plics. - What could be a more appropriate pres- 
ent to place in the hand of a fricnd? Itis printed 
and bound in the best art of book making, con- 
tains 435 octavo pages, 


Price $2.00. 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


M* KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
e Fall term (Twentieth School Year) begins Sep- 


tember 22, 1886. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, Greenfield, Mass. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Pre yares for 
Science, Art, Music. Established in 1869. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Prin. 


ful location. 
courses of stndy. 
and social culture. 


KANKAKEE 


FLO U ‘TE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
ton and all points in 


FLORIDA. 


AND THE 
: SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and furth r particulars address J.C, 
TUCKER, General Northwestern’ Passenger Agent, 
12! Randolph-st.. Chicago, 11. 
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Onto, Cincinnati. 
T. AUBURN INSTITUTE. ‘ESTABLISHED 

1856. Family school for young ladies. Delight- 
Large grounds. Carefully selected 
Especial attention to home training 
jest music and art advantages. 
European vacation parties. Call upon or address 

Hi. THANE Mitier, Cincinnati. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
}-4 OME SCHOOL.--SIX MILES FROM BOSTON; 
delightful location, noted for pure air and pure 

water ; country delights and city advantages. Excel- 
lent opportunities for those who wish to make up lost 
time or to make a specialty of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for circular to 
Lucy A. Hii, Prin. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY For 
> Young Men and Boys, Media, Pa.—12 miles from 
P tiladel phia. Fixed price covers every expense, even 
books, school stationery, etc. No extra charges. No 
incidental expenses. No furnishing. No nniforms. 
No examination for admission. Twelve experienced 
teachers, all men and all graduates. Special oppor- 
tunities for apt students to advance rapidly. Special 
drill for dull and backward boys. Patrons or students 
may select any studies or choose the regular English, 
Scientific, Business. Classical or Civil Engineering 
Course. Students fitted at Media Academy are now in 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and ten other colleges and 
polytechnic schools. 10 students sent to college in 
1885, 15 in 1884, 10 in 1885, 10 in 1886. A graduating 
class every year in the commercial department. A 
Physical and Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium and 
Ball Ground. 1,500 volumes added to Library in 1883. 
Physical apparatus doubled in 1883. All students board 
with the principal. Excellent table. Boys may room 
alone. Media has seven churches and a temperance 
charter which prohibits the sale of all intoxicating 
drinks. For new illustrated circular address the prin- 
cipal and proprietor, Swiruin C. SHoRTLIDGE, x M 
(Harvard Graduate), Media, Pa. 

School opens September 21. Students may come be- 


fore or after Sept. 21. $500 a vear; $125 quarterly. 


Hahnemann + Medical ¢ College 


And Hospital of Chicago. Twenty-seventh an- 
nual course of lectures begins Sept. 2. Teaching is 
thorough, scientific, and up with the times. Particulars 
by addressing E. 8S. BAILEY, M. D., Registrar. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

For Girlsand Young Women. ‘Thorough genera! edv 
cation. Preparation for College or tor advanced stand 
ng in College. LEN MAGILL. Pb.D.. Principal 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge. England. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
KNOX SEMINARY. KNOX ACADEMY 


KNOX SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS. 


KNOX CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
KNOX SCHOOL OF ART. 


Fall term opens September 2. Send for Catalogues. 
NEWTON BATEMAN, President. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


VW organ Park(near Chicago). Boarding 
Schoo! for Girls and Young Ledies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL.D., _ 
Morgan Park* lll.,or 77 Madison Street Chicago, Lil. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago. 


J. J. HATTSTAEDT, WALTER C. LYMAN, 
Gen. DIRECTOR. MAN. ELocuTion Der. 
ESTABLISHED TO MEET THE WANTS OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


Faculty composed of eminent artists and. instructors 
Course of study, thorough and comprehensive. Cata 
logue free on application, or mailed to any address. 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mas‘er either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. 8. RosEnTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


‘Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


